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[EDITOR'S NOTE: We try to devote one or 
two issues of Reason & Revdationeachyearto 
answering questions sent to us by our readers 
-a format that has proven to be extremely pop¬ 
ular with long-time subscribers. This month's 
issue, which deals with two intriguing inqui¬ 
ries that arise from time to time, is authored 
by two of our summer interns, Zach Smith (a 
junior Bible major at Freed-Hardanan Univer¬ 
sity), and Alden Bass (ajunior religious stud¬ 
ies major at Yale University). I believe you will 
be duly impressed with the diligence of their 
research efforts, and I am confident that you 
will enjoy thefruitsof their labors.] 

9 1 have heard that there are cer¬ 
tain "lost books" mentioned in 
.ble—books to which we no longer 
have access. Is this true? And if so, what 
impact doesthishaveon thebiblical text 
itself, oron aChristian'sfaith? 

A in amanner that is somewhat sim¬ 
ilar to amodem research paper, dta- 
tionsappearin both theOld and NewTes- 
taments. The inspired writers sometimes 
referred to certain works that no longer ex- 
ist-afact that has caused somepeopleto 
guestion the accuracy and completeness 
of the Bible. Atheists and skeptics claim 
that if it wastruly G od's Word, then it would 
not lack any composition cited. Massimo 
Franceschini, an Italian convert to Mor- 
monism, has suggested that thebiblical text 
is more than sixty-five percent incom¬ 
plete, due, in part, to the "lost books" cited 
within theBibleitsdf (Franceschini, 2002). 
If theBibleis, at most, thirty-fivepercent 
complete, then theChristian faith can be 
no moiecompletethan that. DuaneChrist- 
ensen, in theO ctober 1998issueof BibleRe 
view, listed twenty-three referenced books 
that have been lost in antiquity (14[5]:29), 


to which wecan add seven additional works 
maitioned in theBible. Such compoations 
astheBook of Jashar (Joshua 10:13; 2 Sam¬ 
uel 1:18), the Acts of G ad the Seer (1C hron- 
ides 29:29), and Raul'spreviousCorinthian 
letter (seel Corinthians 5:9) areamongthe 
thirty dted works-twenty-eight from the 
O Id Testament era, and two from the New 
Testament era-that arenot included in the 
canon of Scripture, and that are missing 
from secular history. The contents of these 
booksareknown only bythefact that they 
aredted or guoted. Upon further exami¬ 
nation, however, it appears that some of 
them actually may exist in anotherform. 

Somescholars argue that alargenum- 
ber of thesedtationsprobably refer to the 
same composition. Forexample, therefer- 
encesfound in 1 and 2 Kingsto theChron- 
iclesof theKingsof Judah, theChronicles 
of the Kings of I srad, and the Acts of Sol¬ 
omon, possibly dmoteaanglework (Christ¬ 
ensen, 14[5]:29). Itisacommon practice, ev¬ 
en in modem society, to refer to one thing 
by several different names. For example, a 
person may refer to Josephus' work, Wars 
of thejews, as "Josephus," "Josephus' Wars," 
"Jewish Wars," "Wars of thejews," "Joseph¬ 
us'Jewish Wars," etc.-all of which desig¬ 
nate the same compoation. In amilar fash¬ 
ion, themany works dted throughout Kings 
and Chroniclesverypossiblyreferto dif¬ 
ferent sections of a single work. If there 
was a single original (onereferred to by sev¬ 
eral names), it was likely a highly detailed 
record of thereignsof thekingsin Israel 
and Judah. Asakinglived and died, therec- 
ords of his reign were added to this work 
byascribe, prophet, historian, record keep¬ 
er, or even by the administration of the 
next king, makingitacompositeworkof 
many writers. The various namesfor this 


single account might have designated cer¬ 
tain sections thatmadeup thecomposite 
work. Thedifferencesbetween Kings' and 
Chronicles' naming and citingof thesec- 
tionsof theoriginal, can beunderstood 
by the differences that exist amongmod- 
em citation styles. Thestyleof citation, list 
of works dted, and information provided 
vary widely, forexample, among such mod¬ 
em-day guides as theMLA Handbook for 
Writers of Research Papers, the Publication 
Manual of theAmaican Psychological Asso- 
dation, TheChicago Manual of Style, and 
KateTurabian'sA Manual forWritasofTa'm 
Papa's Theses and D isaatations Nevertheless, 
each one of these provides sufficient in¬ 
formation to refer the reader to theorigi¬ 
nal source. Similarly, the writer of Kings' 
styleof dtation, and thewriterof Chron¬ 
icles' style of dtation, both mentioned the 
original, but did so in a different manner. 
Nevsthdess, both provided the reads'with 
enough information to locatethesection 
referenced in thesource. 

Theideaof acompositesourcemakes 
smse when applied to Jewish oral tradition. 
TheTalmud-acollection of Hebreworal 
lawand legal dedsions (theMishna), along 
with transcribed scholarly discussions and 
commentary on theMishna (theGemara) 
-droids that Jeremiah wrote Kings, and that 
Ezra wrote C hronicles (Rodkinson, 1918, 
V:45). [NOTE: Thereisno internal evidence 
for Jeremiah's authorship of Kings, but 2 
Chronicles 36:22-23 and Ezra 1:14 areal- 
most identical, which supports Talmudic 
tradition of Ezra's authorship of C hron¬ 
icles.] Onetheoryregardingthedtation of 
lost books is that they were source mate¬ 
rial for the writers of Kings and C hroni¬ 
cles. Jeremiah possibly edited and/ or con¬ 
densed theoriginal source (by inspiration 
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of theHoly Spirit) into thebook of Kings, 
sometimebeforeorduringtheBabylonian 
exile. This new, inspired book of Kings pro- 
vided a summary of the histories of I srael 
and Judah for the captives to carry with 
them-amuch smaller, lighter bookthan 
the original detailed work. After returning 
from theBabylonian exile, Ezra composed 
another history of theHebrewnation— 
Chronicles. According to this theory, he 
used the same original work asjeremiah 
for his primary source, but referred to the 
sections by different names than the ones 
used byjeiemiah. To this, he added parts 
of Samuel, Isaiah, possibly Lamentations, 
and somenon-extant works. Likejeremi- 
ah's compilation, Ezra did this by inspi¬ 
ration. While theoriginal sourceno lon¬ 
ger exists, a condensed form of it survived 
through theinspired writings. 

However, it also ispossiblethat theorig¬ 
inal work to which Jeremiah and Ezra re¬ 
ferred wasnot asourcefortheir books, but 
wasan uninspired composition of histor¬ 
ical significance to which thereader could 
lookforadditional information. Under 
thistheory, Jeremiah and Ezrareceived ev- 
erythingfor the composition of their re¬ 
spective works, but also wereinspired to 
indudearderencefor "extrainformation." 
G od did not require every single detail to 
be preserved in thebiblical accountsof the 
history of thejewish people, so Herevealed 
what theauthors of Kings and C hronicles 
needed to know, whileguidingthem to in¬ 
sert a "for moreinformation, please see.. 
inthetext. 

Both of these theories allowforverbal 
inspiration. Thefirst theory suggests that 
God inspired Jeremiah and Ezra to look at 
thesinglehistorical work asasource, and 
then Heguidedthem (via the Holy Spirit) 
to include exactly what He wanted from 
that source into Scripture. Accordingto the 
second theory, God revealed to Jeremiah 
and Ezra the necessary history, and then 
guided than to place a citation in thebib¬ 
lical text in order to refer the contempo¬ 
rary readato a then-extant historical book. 
Someof the "lost books" are references to 
sectionsof thissource, and others are dif- 
ferent names for books that arenot lost, 
but currently reside within the canon of 
Scripture. 

Chronicles of the Kings of Judah, 
Chronicles of the Kings of Israel, 
and Acts of Solomon (non-extant) 

Thesenamesprobablyreferto sections 
of theoriginal, detailed source eitherused 
by Jeremiah (through the inspiration of 
theHoly Spirit) to compose Kings, or men¬ 
tioned byjeremiah asasourceforaddition- 
al information. TheChronidesof theKings 
ofjudahiscitedin 1 Kings 14:29; 15:7; 15: 


23; 22:45; 2 Kings8:23; 12:19; 14:18; 15:6; 
15:36; 16:19; 20:20; 21:17; 21:25; 23:28; and 
24:5. TheChronidesof theKingsof Israd 
ismentionedin 1 Kings 14:19; 15:31; 16:5; 
16:14; 16:20; 16:27; 22:39; 2 Kings 1:18; 10: 
34; 13:8; 13:12; 14:15; 14:28; 15:11; 15:15; 15: 
21; 15:26; and 15:31. However, the Acts of 
Solomon Preferred to onlyin 1 Kings 11:41. 
This compilation probably contained the 
records of each king'sregn, offidal decrees, 
judgments of the court, census reports, tax¬ 
ation records, etc. 

Book of the Kings of Israel, Book 
of the Kings of Judah and Israel, 
Book of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah, Acts of the Kings of Israel, 
and Chronicles of King David 
(non-extant) 

ThesefivetitlespossiblywereEzra'sref- 
erencesto sectionsof thesamesourcefrom 
which Jeremiah wrote Kings. Accordingto 
the two theories, either he used this single 
historical work (again, through inspiration 
of theHoly Spirit) to composeChronicles, 
or he referenced it as additional, uninspired 
information. The Book of the Kings of Is- 
rad ismentionedin 1 Chronicles9:l-2 and 
2 C hronicles20:34. TheBook of theKings 
of Judah and Israd is tited in 2 C hronicles 
16:11; 25:26; 28:26; and 32:32. TheBook of 
theKingsof Israd and Judah is referred to 
in 2 Chronicles 27:2; 35:27; and 36:8. Fi¬ 
nally, the Acts of the Kings of Israel, and 
the C hronicles of King D avid, are alluded 
to in 2 Chronicles33:18and 1 Chronicles 
27:24, respectively. 

Acts of Samuel the Seer, Acts of 
Gad the Seer, and Acts of Nathan 
the Prophet (1 & 2 Samuel) 

Theonly dtation to theseworksisfound 
in 1 Chronicles 29:29. Thisprobablyrefers 
to 1 and 2 Samuel, which Talmudictradi- 
tion says was written by Samud until his 
death (see 1 Samuel 25:1), and was finished 
by G ad the seer and Nathan theprophet 
(Rodkinson, 1918, V:45-46). With this ex¬ 
planation, it stands to reason that Ezra 
wasreferringto one work (Samud) by its 
composite authors—Samuel, Gad, and Na¬ 
than. So these three "lost books" proba¬ 
bly cite a single, currently existing wo rk, 
known to us as 1 and 2 Samuel. [NOTE: 
In theHebrewBible, 1 and 2 Samuel were 
onebook (Samud), as were 1 and 2 Kings 
(Kings) and 1 and 2 Chronides(Chronides). 
Also, Nehemiah was added to the end of 
Ezrain theHdrrewtext, and Hosea through 
Malachi wore one book-which resulted in 
theHebrew Biblebdngtwenty-four books 
(Josephus combined two of those, making 
a total of twenty-two), instead of thethirty- 
ninein our present-day O Id Testament. ] 
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Work Cited 

Cited In 

The Book of the W ars of Yahweh 

Numbers 21:14 

The Book of Jashar 

Joshua 10:12-13; 

2 Samuel 1:19-27 

The Chronicles of the Kings of Judah 

1 Kings 14:29; etal. 

The Chronicles of the Kings of Israel 

1 Kings 14:19; et al. 

The Acts of Solomon 

1 Kings 11:41 

Book of the Kings of Israel 

1 Chronicles 9:1-2; 

2 Chronicles 20:34 

Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel 

2 Chronicles 16:11; et al. 

Book of the Kings of Israel and Judah 

2 Chronicles 27:7; et al. 

Acts of the Kings of Israel 

2 Chronicles 33:18 

Acts of Samuel the Seer 

1 Chronicles 29:29 

Acts of Gad the Seer 

1 Chronicles 29:29 

Acts of N athan the Prophet 

1 Chronicles 29:29 

H istory of N athan the Prophet 

2 Chronicles 9:29 

Prophesy of Ahijah the Shilonite 

2 Chronicles 9:29 

Visions of Iddo the Seer 

2 Chronicles 9:29 

Acts of Shemaiah the Prophet and Iddo the Seer 

2 Chronicles 12:15 

Acts of Jehu Son of Hanani 

2 Chronicles 20:34 

Acts of the Seers 

2 Chronicles 33:19 

M idrash of the Prophet Iddo 

2 Chronicles 13:22 

M idrash on the Book of Kings 

2 Chronicles 24:27 

Book by the prophet Isaiah 

2 Chronicles 26:22 

Vision of Isaiah the prophet 

2 Chronicles 32:32 

Book of the Chronicles 

Nehemiah 12:23 

Some additional writings, referenced in the 0 Id Testament 
and New Testament, can be added to Christensen's list: 

Book of the Covenant 

Exodus 24:7; et al. 

The Chronicles of the Kings of M edia and Persia 

Esther 10:2 

Book by Samuel 

1 Samuel 10:25 

Laments for Josiah 

2 Chronicles 35:25 

Chronicles of King David 

1 Chronicles 27:24 

Paul's letter to the Laodiceans 

Colossians 4:16 

Paul's previous Corinthian letter 

1 Corinthians 5:9 


List of the "lost books"/ "lost writings" of the Bible (per Christensen, 1998, with additions) 


Book by the Prophet Isaiah and Vi¬ 
sion of Isaiah the Prophet (Isaiah) 
Thetwo "lostbooks," dted in 2 Chron¬ 
icles 26:22 and 2 Chronicles 32:32, respec¬ 
tively, are said to have contained the rec- 
ordsof KingUzziah and KingHezekiah. 
Isaiah lived duringthereignsof thesemen 
(Isaiah 1:1; 6:1; 7:1; 36:1-39:8), so thesed- 
tationslikdy refer to thebook of Isaiah 
that exists in our current canon. 

Lament for Josiah (Lamentations 3) 
In 2 Chronides 35:25, it is recorded that 
Jeremiah composed alament at thedeath 
of Josiah, who was the last unconguered 
king of Judah, and wroteit "in theLamsits." 
Thebook of Lamentations was the work 
of Jeremiah thatmoumed thedestruction 
of Jerusalem, which occurred not longafter 
thedeath of Josiah. It is highly likely that 
thelament mentioned in 2 Chronicles35: 
25 is included in Lamentations. It is per¬ 
haps in chapter 3, where the tone of the 
lament changes. There seems to be conti¬ 
nuity between 2:22 and 4:1. Chapter 2 talks 
of God'sanger toward Jerusalem and the 
result of it, athought that is continued in 
chapter 4. Chapter 3 takes on amoreper- 
sonal tone, which could beindicativeof the 
personal grief experienced byjeremiah at 
thedeath of Josiah. It isvery possible that, 
in lamentingthedestruction of Jerusalem 
(Lamentations 1-2), Jeremiahs grief at the 
death of Josiah camefreshly to hismind, 
and hedigressed in hislament over Jerusa¬ 
lem to includethesorrowofjosiah'spass- 
ing (Lamentations 3). Following this di¬ 
gression, histhoughts returned to Jerusa¬ 
lem (Lamentations4-5). 

Book of the Chronicles 
(1 & 2 Chronicles) 

Nehemiah mentioned a record of the 
Levites, which was kept in theBook of the 
Chronicles (Nehemiah 12:23). SnceNehe- 
miah and Ezra were contemporaries, it is 
probable that Nehemiah was referring to 
theC hronicles written by Ezra-our 1 and 
2 Chronides It appears that Nehaniah may 
have been citing 1 Chronicles 9:10-22 spe¬ 
cifically, which contains a record like the 
onementioned by Nehemiah. 

Book of the Covenant (The Pentateuch) 
Four places in the 0 Id Testament refer 
to the Book of the Covenant: Exodus24: 
7; 2 Kings 23:2; 23:21; and 2 Chronicles 34: 
30. ThisisanothernamefortheBmtateuch, 
which issomehmes called theLaw(seeD eu- 
teronomy 30:10; 31:26; 2 Kings 17:13; et al.) 
ortheLawofMoses(seeJoshua8:31;23:6; 
lKings2:3;etal.). 

The Book of Jashar (Non-extant) 
Recently, certain scholars have written 
about theBook of Jashar, espedally in light 
of its "rediscovery." There areonly two guo- 


tationsfrom the Book of Jashar: Joshua 10: 
12-13 and 2 Samuel 1:18-27 From theseref- 
erences, it appears that theBook ofJashar 
was either abook of so ngsor poems com¬ 
piled throughout the ages by the Israelite 
nation, orarecord of upright individuals 
amongthelsradites (seeMcClintock and 
Strong, 1968,4:785). Theword "Jashar" is 
commonly translated "just" or "upright," 
but some scholars contend that it may be 
a corruption of theHebrewwoid for "song" 
(Christensen, 1998,14[5]:27). 


Currently, five works claim to be the 
Book of Jashar, but all are spurious or re¬ 
cent compositions. The most popular of 
theseisamanuscript forged by theRosi- 
crudans, asecretsodetydatingbackto the 
seventeenth century. The original suppos¬ 
edly was "found" by Alcuin-an Anglo-Sax¬ 
on from Northumbria-4n G azna, Persia, 
and translated at somepoint duringthe 
eighth centuryA.D. Thetranslation, which 
is the manuscript that is extant today, was 
"rediscovered" in 1721 and printed in Lon- 
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don in 1751. This writing-which contin¬ 
ues to be published despite thelack of ev- 
idenraforitsauthentidty-4s viewed to be 
afoigeryproduoed no earlier than thedgh- 
teenth century (seeChristensen, 14[5]:30; 
McClintock, 4:768-788). 

The Bo ok of Jashar was used as source 
material byjoshua, as well as by G ad and 
Nathan. Itno longer exists in itsoriginal 
form, and the five different recent works 
arealmost universally rejected asforgeries. 

The Book of the Wars of Yahweh 
(Non-extant) 

Also called theBook of theWarsof the 
Loud, this composition is quoted in Num¬ 
bers 21:14. The quotation isin lyrical form, 
so it ispossibly abook of poetry or ahym- 
nal. Somehavesuggested that theBook of 
Jashar and theBook of the Warsof Yahweh 
are the same work (Christensen, 14[5]:30). 
Moses quoted it, so thedateof itscompo- 
sition musthavebeen priorto thecomple- 
tion of the Pentateuch, perhaps during the 
wanderingsin the wilderness. Nothing dse 
isknown aboutit, anditsurvivesonlyin 
Moses'quotation. 

Other Old Testament Works 
(Non-extant) 

Manyofthe'lostbooks" actually exist 
either in a condensed form or under an¬ 
other name. However, some compositions 
nowexistasmere dtations in the 0 Id Tes¬ 
tament. TheHistoryof Nathan theProph- 
et, Prophecy of Ahijah the Shilonite, and 
Visions of Iddo the Seer are all cited to¬ 
gether (2 Chronicles 9:29). If thisisaform 
similar to the 1C hronicles 29:29 reference 
to Samuel (usingthecompositeauthors 
for the citation), then it is possible that 
this was a single compilation dted by men- 
tioningits authors. The same can be said 
of the Acts of Shemaiah the Prophet and 
Iddo the Seer (2 Chronides 12:15). Another 
possibility isthat these, alongwith theActs 
of Jehu Son of Hanani (2 Chronicles 20: 
34), are all sectionsin a single work titled 
Acts of the Seers, which is mentioned in 
2 Chronicles 33:19. Sin cetheauthors were 
prophets or seers, thdr works could have 
been gathered into asinglebook of pro¬ 
phetic revelation, similar to themanner 
in which the works of the twelve minor 
prophets were gathered into asinglebook 
(theTwdve Prophets). It is possible that Ez¬ 
ra used the composite work (if they were 
placed together), or theindividual works, 
as additional source material in compoang 
Chronicles, or that he cited them in the 
samemannerasthesinglehistorical work. 
So far as we know, these books no longer 
exist, except in name. 

Two other non-extant, but dted, works 
are commentaries on certain books. The 
Midrash of the Prophet Iddo (2 Chronicles 


13:22) wasacommentary on aspecificwrit- 
ingthat contained therecoid of KingAbi- 
jah of Judah. [NOTE: A midrash isajewish 
commentary, sometimes translated as "an¬ 
nals" or "commentary."] Perhapsthework 
on which Iddo wrotehiscommentary was 
theoriginal sourceused by Jeremiah and 
Ezra to composeKingsand Chronicles, 
respectivdy. Another po ssibility is that it 
was Kings itself. TheMidrash on theBook 
of Kings (2 Chronicles 24:27) was possi- 
blyacommentary on dthajoeniahs Kings 
or theoriginal sourcefor Kings and Chron¬ 
icles. These midrashim could have been a 
single work, with the two citations refer- 
ringto different parts of it. Ezra used these 
midrashim dtherassourcesforhisinspired 
composition of Chronides, orasplacesto 
look if thereader wanted moreinforma- 
tion-buttheoriginalshavebeen lost. 

Two remaining 0 Id Testamsit«a books 
no longer exist except through citations: 
the Chronicles of theKingsof Mediaand 
Persia, and abook by Samuel. TheChron- 
icles of the Kings of Media and Persiais 
mentioned in Esther 10:2. Thisisnot con¬ 
sidered a "lost book" of the Bible, because 
it was the official record of the Persian Em¬ 
pire, not an inspired source. It seems to be 
referenced in Esther 2:23 and 6:1, where the 
King of Persiais shown plaring records in 
thebook and readingfrom it. TheBook of 
Esther mentions this contemporary G en- 
tilesourcein orderto pointtheearlyread- 
erto further details about the Persian Em¬ 
pire, similarto Paul'squotationsfromthe 
Cretan poet Epimenidesand theCilidan 
poet Aratusto make his point in Acts 17: 
28 (Bruce, 1977, p. 44). The Chronicles of 
the Kings of M edia and Persia is a lo st sec¬ 
ular historical record. It is not a lost bib¬ 
lical record. 

Recorded in 1 Samuel 10:25 is Samuel's 
writingof abook concemingthe "behav¬ 
ior of royalty." Thebiblical record said that 
he had "laid it up before the Lord," but 
nowhere do we find anything that bears 
themarkingsof thisbook. Thedtation pos¬ 
sibly could beareferunceto thepart of Sam¬ 
uel composed by theprophet Samuel (1 
Samuel 1-24). 

To summarize, eight of the "missing" 
0 Id Testament booksprobably arerefer- 
ringto Samud, Isaiah, Chronides, thePent- 
ateuch, and Lamentations. Eight others ap¬ 
pear to refer to sections of a single source 
used by the inspired 0 Id Testament writ¬ 
ers, makingit only one "lost" historical 
record. Six others were written by proph¬ 
ets and seers, and might havebeen sections 
in anon-extant prophetic work known as 
the Book of the Seers. Two morewerecom- 
mentaries, which also could havebeen a 
single work, and two morewerebooksof 
hymns or poetry. Therefore, the original 


number of 0 Id Testament-era "lost books," 
twenty-eight, actually numbers only ahalf- 
dozen. However, alongwith the "missing" 
booksof theO Id Testament era, there are 
two epistles referred to in theNewTesta- 
ment that some consider "lost bo oks." 

Paul's Letter to the Laodiceans 

Paul, in Colossians4:16, mentioned an 
epistle that he sent to the church at Laod- 
icea. Since an epistle by this name is not 
foundin ourNewTestament, somehave 
claimed that it isnon-extant. While thisis 
oneoption, there areother possibilities. 
Somescholars say that it may actually ex¬ 
ist in the canon of the Bible, but under a 
different name. According to this theory, 
Paul'sepistleto the Ephesians was written 
as an encyclical letter, meaning that it did 
nothaveonesingledestination.Thereisin- 
temal and external evidenced) support this 
theory. Certain characteristics of the let¬ 
ter (liketheomission of thephrase "in Eph¬ 
esus" from Ephesians 1:1 in certain reliable 
manuscripts), thefactthat someearly Chris- 
tianswerenotawareofthe"in Ephesus" 
forvereel, and a heretical rtferenceto Ephe¬ 
sians as Paul's epistle to theLaodiceans, ap- 
pearto support thistheory (Metzger, 2000, 
p. 532). Yet, the possibility remains that 
Paul'sletterto Laodiceawaslost somewhere, 
perhapsin Asia Minor, beforeit could be 
copied (or therapies weredestroyed or lost 
as well). [Passingmention should bemade 
of aspuriousepistlefrom thefourth cen¬ 
tury that claimed to be Paul'sletterto La- 
odicea(Bruce, 1988, pp. 237-240). ] 

However, there is another possibility. 
The text never stated that the epistle was 
from Paul to Laodicea. It simply says that 
theColossian church wasto procureacer- 
tain letter in the possession of the Laodi¬ 
cean church. This would mean that the 
church at Laodiceaprobably had someca- 
nonical writing that Paul wanted theCo¬ 
lossian church to read, which would mean 
that thereisno missing Laodicean letter. 
O f thethreeexplanations (lost Laodicean 
letter, encyclical Ephesians, or canonical 
epistlein the possession of theLaodice¬ 
ans), the latter appears to make the most 
sense. Most likely, the "missing" epistle to 
the Laodiceans was just a canonical epis¬ 
tlein thepossession of thechurch in that 
city. Apparently, there was a section of it 
that Paul desired theColossian brethren to 
read, and so hegavethem directionsforits 
procurement. 

Paul's First Corinthian Letter 

Unfortunately, thereisno easy answer 
to Paul'smissingpreviousCorinthian let¬ 
ter. Technically, the epistles of 1 and 2 C o- 
rinthianscould becalled moreproperly 2 
and 3 C orinthians, because Paul actually 
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did write an earlier letter to the church in 
Corinth. In 1 Corinthians 5:9, Paul said: 
"I wrote to you in my epistlenot to keep 
company with sexually immoral people." 
Whilesome would argue that Paul isrefer- 
ringto aprevioussection of 1 Corinthians 
(perhaps 5:1-8) rather than referring to a 
previousepistle, hethai continued (in vane 
10) to explain exactly vdiathemeantby that 
statement, which isnot what is said in 5: 
1-8. After explaining what thestatement 
from the previous letter meant, Paul con¬ 
tinued in 5:11 by showing the contrasting 
point, "Butnowl have written to you..." 
-explaimngthediffaHicebetweai thestate¬ 
ment from thepreviousepistleand theone 
from our 1C orinthians. 

What are we to say?Thistrulyisalost 
writingoftheapostlePaul, andnothingis 
known about it except that it existed, it was 
sent to the Corinthian church, and it dealt 
with sexual immorality. With thisbook, 
and with theother "lost books," wenow 
must ask thequestion... 

Do We Really Need These Books? 

When mentioningthe "lost books" of 
theBible, manypeoplewonder, "Why do 
weno longer have thesebooks?," and "Do 
we really need them?' First, some of the 
so-called "lost books" probably are refer- 
encesto inspired books that still exist, but 
by another name. 0 thers were historical 
refamcesused assouroesfor inspired books, 
such as Kings and Chronicles, and so the 
Jews sawno need to treat them with special 
reverence, norto strive to preserve them. 
Some were books of poetry or song that 
wereuninspired, but served as arecord of 
Hebrew culture. 0 thers were non-Hebrew 


sources, makingthem non-biblical com- 
positionsand theruforenot canonical writ¬ 
ings. Many of these "lost books" probably 
arereferuncesto sectionsof thesamework, 
makingtheactual number of non-extant 
books cited in theBiblelessthan adozen. 
However, we must facethefact that some 
compositions cited by the Old and New 
Testamentwritersno longer exist. 

While under subjugation to the Baby¬ 
lonian, Persian, Greek, and Roman em¬ 
pires, thejewsultimately wereableto pre¬ 
serve only those books that wereholy and 
inspired-everythingelsewasdestroyed or 
lost. Whilethisisunfortunate, it should 
not affect ourfaith adversely. Thebooks we 
haveareinspired, and camefrom inspired 
men who sometimes mentioned non-in- 
spired sourcesforrecordinghistorical fact, 
givingplacesto find additional informa¬ 
tion, oramplyto makeapoint-Thesemen, 
like modem researchers, felt compelled to 
cite their sources, but did not intend these 
sources to become writings on a par with 
Scripture. The missing booksthat aredted 
in the 0 Id Testament apparently did not 
bother thejews, who recorded in thefirst 
century A.D. that their writings consisted 
of only twenty-two to twenty-four works 
that correspond exactly to our thirty-nine, 
exceptforadifferencein order and divi¬ 
sion (Josephus, 198? AgainstApion, 1:3840; 
Bruce, 1988, pp. 28-34; Rodkinson, 1918, 
V:4445). Obviously, the "lost books" did 
not present aproblem to Jesusand theapos- 
tles, who accepted theHebrewBible(our 
Old Testament) as all they needed. They 
quoted from noneof thesebooks, and the 
only things they quoted as Scripture were 
thebooksoftheOldTestament.To accept 


that G od allowed theinspired writers to 
employ sources in composing historical 
books of the Bible does not negate inspi¬ 
ration by theHoly Spirit. If these men used 
sources, God still guided them by theHoly 
Spirit to correct, compile, and add to the 
uninspired source material. Oneof thegos- 
pd writers (Luke) apparently consultedvar- 
ioussourcesincompilinghisletter(Luke 
1:14). As waspreviously mentioned, Paul 
quoted Epimenides and Aratus in Acts 17, 
and quoted Epimenides again in Titus 1:12. 
It was not uncommon for the authors of 
the Bible to use or quote, by inspiration, 
eitheruninspired vrorksor inspired works 
that no longer exist. 

God obviously did not intend certain 
works to bepreserved, becauseHishand 
would haveguided thdr perpetuation, just 
as He guided the continuation of the ca¬ 
nonical books. Like thelost Corinthian 
letter, it islikely that other inspired books 
were written that G od intended for apar- 
ticular historical setting, but did not in¬ 
tend to bepreserved in the canon of the 
Bible. God has given us "all things that 
pertain to lifeand godliness, through the 
knowledge of Him" (2 Peter 1:3), and our 
knowledge of Him is complete through 
the revealed Word. Noneof thebooksGod 
intended to bein theBibleislost, and the 
phrase "lost books" refers only to those 
books of which no record exists. What- 
everthese'lostbooks" contained is irrel¬ 
evant, because wehave the Word of God 
exactly as He wanted us to have it^roth- 
ingmore, and certainly nothingless. —Z S 
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Why did Adam not die imme¬ 
diately after eatingtheforbiddsi 
rather than several hundred years 

later? 

And Jehovah commanded the man, 
saying, "0 f every tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat: butof thetree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, 
thou shaltnoteatof it: for in theday 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die" (Genesis2:16-17, emp. ad- 

A lt was the dawn of mankind. Sur¬ 
rounded by all of the wonder and 
beauty of newly formed perfection, man 
enjoyed a harmonious relationship with 
his Father. 0 n the sixth and final dey of cre¬ 
ation, man had been formed from the dust 
of the ground-a humble beginning for a 
beingthat was to beexalted and given do¬ 
minion over all the other creatures. So dig¬ 
nified was this creature of dust, that he was 
given theuneguivocal privilegeof "walk- 
ingwith God in thecool of theday" (Gen¬ 
esis 3:8). Jehovah had formed man in His 
image and after His likeness, and placed 
him in an earthly paradise; but Eden was 
not only aplaceofleisure-there was work 
to be done. Adam was given the tasks of 
tendingand keepingthegarden, and as- 
signingnamesto theanimals. After allow- 
ingAdam to seethatnonefrom theanimal 
kingdom was suitable to be his compan¬ 
ion, Jehovah created woman from Adam's 
rib. Man nowoccupied amost perfect en¬ 
vironment, with the perfect mate by his 
side. Truly, Jehovah had done everything 
possibleto ensureHischildren'scomfort, 
and to maketheirlivesfull and complete. 
Adam and Eve were commanded to tend 
thegarden paradise, and to be fruitful and 
multiply so that theEarth would be filled 
(G enesis 1:28; 2:15; cf. Isaiah 45:18). 

Afterissuingtheseinitial commands, 
theLord delivered asingle, solemn prohi¬ 
bition . Adam was permitted to eat of any 
tree in Eden he desired-save one. In the 
midst of the garden stood theTree of the 
Knowiedgeof Good and Evil-a tree that 
wasstrictlyforbidden, on penalty of death. 
Thecommand, though ominous, wasnot 
grievous, as Jehovah demonstrated by set- 
tingit against a "background of broad per¬ 
mission" (Leupold, 1942,1:127). Onemight 
question why God placed such a peculiar 
limitation on man, by allowinghim to eat 
of every treebut one. Perhapsthetreewas 
somehow dangerous to His children. Or 
maybe the fruit of the tree served only as a 
test-similar to thetest Abraham was given 
in Genesis 22:1-19. Man, fashioned in the 
image of G od, was given the capacity to 
makemoral decisions, but with only "good" 
surroundinghim, what wasthereto choose? 



0 nly after acommand was given, could a 
decision/ response be made (cf. A alders, 
1981, p. 92), and theoptions wereonly too 
clear: man could liveup to hispotential as 
a creature made in the image of D ivinity, 
or he could, as certain angels had in ear¬ 
lier times, rebel against his Holy Creator 
and Benefactor (2 Peter 2:4), obeyinghis 
own desires instead of sacred fiat. Good— 
or evil; thosewerehischoices. 

This tree, which, asit turned out, would 
change the course of human history for¬ 
ever, was planted in the midst of the gar¬ 
den near another tree of equal or greater 
significance-the Tree of Life. Seemingly, 
these two trees wereplanted sideby sideas 
a reminder to theinhabitantsof thegarden 
-as long as Jehovah's words were heeded, 
the lifeqiving tree was readily accessible. 
It wasthispromiseof ever-renewed lifethat 
Adam stood to lose, should he choose to 
disobeyHisCreator. 

Genesis 3, thechapterthat outlines the 
everts that transpired directly after the hap- 
peringsdiscussed above, isoneof thesad- 
dest chaptersin theentireBible-perhaps 
second only to the heart-rending record of 
the Lord's crucifixion. Evil entered para¬ 
dise in theform of a serpent. John informs 
usin the Revelation that this serpent actu¬ 
ally was Satan, the "deceiver of thewhole 
world" (12:9). And "deceive" isprecisely 
whatheproceededto do. Uangacleveunix 
of piersuasive words and partial truths, the 
devil convinced Eve to partakeof the fruit, 
assuring her that she would "not surely 
die." So sheate, and passed it on to Adam, 
who was as guilty as she. Thetreehad lived 
up to itspotential. Adam and Eve knew 
what evil was; they nowrealized thehorri- 
bleburden of guilt—thepervasiveshame 
of sin. Remembering the penalty for eat- 
ingthefruit, thecoupleran and hid them¬ 
selves, in fear of thewrathof God. 

Jehovah had pledged death to thetrans- 
gressorof Hislaw. Satan, however, accused 
Him of exaggeration, and guaranteed Eve 
theknovdedgeof G od. Whom would she 
believe? The fate of the human race was 
bound up in the decision that Evefaced on 
that day, and thepenalty forthat decision 
likewise affects us all. Paul commented in 
Romans: "Therefore, asthrough oneman 
sin entered the world, and death through 
sin, so death passed unto all men, forthat 
all sinned" (5:12). Somehavesuggested that 
thedevil spokemoreaccuratelythan God, 
because man did not actually die on the 
day heatetheforbidden fruit (seeBeatty, 
as guoted by Hamilton, 1990,1:172). If this 
were true, thestatement of Paul would be 
of noneeffect. If this theory were correct, 
death would not havepassed to all men. 
However, this old world hardly seems to 
house a society of immortal humans who 


possess thepromised knowiedgeof God. 
The very pains we endure are a result of 
thefall of man in thegarden; of that there 
can beno doubt. Paul was accuratein his 
epistle, yet theG enesistext doesnot reveal 
the "immediatedeath" of thefirst sinners. 
D eath isthepenalty for sin, yet Adam lived 
for hundreds of years after his transgres¬ 
sion. Could therepossibly besometruth 
to thedevil'sassessmentafter all? 

Two things must be examined in this 
situation. First, we must consider the words 
of wamingthat Jehovah uttered on theday 
He actually gave Adam access to thetrees 
of thegarden. What istheintended defi¬ 
nition of "death"? Second, knowing that 
"theLord isnot slack concemingHisprom- 
ise" (2 Peter 3:9), wecan takearetrospective 
look back at theeventsthat transpired after 
thefall, to see in what way the promised 
penalty was executed. 

The words of God to Adam were: "Of 
every tree of the garden thou mayest freely 
eat: but of thetreeof theknowiedgeof good 
and evil, thou shaltnot eat of it: for in the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt sure¬ 
ly die" (Genesis2:16-17). In an earlier arti¬ 
cle that appeared in Reason & Revelation 
on thissubject, G arry Brantley addressed 
thegrammaticsof thisphrase: 

[T]he usage of the phrase "you shall 
surely die (mottamut) indicates that 
a violent, physical death is under con- 
sideration.Thisgrammaiical construc¬ 
tion juxtaposes an infinitive absolute 
(mot), ana theimperfect verb (tamut), 
which provides the emphatic nuance 
you will "surely, or indeed" die (Lamb- 
din, 1971, p. 158). Whileitistruethat 
theword "die" can rtfo’to natural caus¬ 
es or to violent death (Smick, 1980,1: 
496), themannerin which theverb is 
used in thisphraseindicatesthelat- 
ter. In fact, this grammatical construc¬ 
tion appears several times in theHe- 
brewBible, and commonly denotes a 
physical, violent death (1995,15:23). 

Three 0 Id Testament texts are cited in 
which this exact wording ("thou shalt sure¬ 
ly die") isused: Genesis20:7; 1 Samuel 14: 
44; and 1 Kings 2:37 Each of these passages 
indicates a physical death. Not only does 
thegrammaritsdf seem to indicate that a 
physical death is under discussion, but the 
text also appears to lack any warrant for in¬ 
terpreting "death' in apurely figurativeman- 
ner (cf. Brantley, 1995). In theTheological 
Wordbook of the Old Testament, Smick dis¬ 
cussed theword "death" in thiscontext. 

ThenormativeOTteachingaboutdeath 
ispresented in Gen 3:3, whereGod 
wamsAdam and Eve that death is the 
result of rebellion against his com¬ 
mands. SinceGod'spurposeforour 
first parentswasnever endinglife, the 
introduction of death was an undesir- 
ablebutnecessaryresultof disobedi- 
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ence. Thephysical corruption of the 
human body and theconsequent suf- 
feringand pain brought aboutby the 
Fall wereonly theobvious symptoms 
of death. Death istheconsequenceand 
thepunishmentof sin (Harris, etal., 
1980,1:497). 

When Jehovah issued the penalty for 
eating the fruit of thetree, Heused terms 
that Adam could comprehsid, lest the pen¬ 
alty beof no effect. While it ispossible that 
Adam understood the concept of spiritual 
death (wedo knowthat creation in theDi- 
vine image includes knowledge, righteous¬ 
ness, and holiness [Colossians 3:10; Ephe- 
sians4:24]-cf. Barnes, 1949 6:127), it seems 
morelikely that Adam betterunderstood 
physical death. His entire existence had 
been in thepresenceof Jehovah, surround¬ 
ed only by good. It ispossible that hehad 
witnessed theextermination of someplant 
or animal, but the abstract idea of spiritual 
death surely would have been difficult for 
him to grasp. Biblical commentator Mat- 
thewHenry took someexegetical license, 
and expanded upon the words "in that day 
shaltthou surely die," when hewrote: 

Thou shaltbecomemortal and capa¬ 
ble of dying; the grant of immortal¬ 
ity shall be recalled, and that defence 
[sic] shall depart from thee: Thou shalt 
becomeobnoxiousto death, likeacon- 
demned malefactorthatisdead in law 
.. nay, the harbingers and forerunners 
of death shall immediately seize thee 
and thy life, thenceforward, shall be 
adyinglife: and this, surely; itisaset- 
tled rule, the soul that sinneth, it shall 
die (1706,1:18). 

Astheseand other authors havenoted, 
God obviously intended aphysical death 
for Adam and Eve. However, thisisnot to 
deny a spiritual death. Themoment that 
man chose to followhisown desires-4n- 
stead of God'swill-hecuthimself off from 
God. Isaiah reminded us thatour sin and 
iniquity haveseparated usfrom G od (Isa¬ 
iah 99:1-2), and James taught that death is 
aseparation (James 2:26). Without doubt, 
man perished spiritually on that day, but 
equally certain isthefact that God'spun- 
ishment for that sin wasaphysical death. 

But was it to be an immediate death, or 
thebeginningof alongprocessof death? 
Thephrases "surely" and "in that day" are 
matters of interest. The footnote accom- 
panyingGeneas 2:17 in theKingJames Ver¬ 
sion gives this alternate reading to "thou 
shaltsurdydie": dyingthou shalt die. The 
doubleemphasisin theHebrewof the word 
"die" (mot), makes the marginal translation 
themoreliteral, and, together with thecon- 
text, indicates the beginning of a process 
that eventually would terminatein Adam's 
death (the immediate result of separation 
from the tree of life). "In that day" (the 


phrase that has caused so much confusion 
over the centuries) does not, of necessity, 
mean the very day that it happens; rather, 
it is an indication of the certainty of the 
command. Notice the comments of the 
followingscholarsregaidingthisdifficult 
phrase: 

It is just as naive to insist that the 
phrase "in theday" meansthaton that 
very day death would occur. A little 
knowledgeof theHebrewidiom will 
relieve thetension hereaswdl. For ex¬ 
ample, in 1 Kings2:37KingSolomon 
warned a seditious Shimei, "Theday 
you leave [Jerusalem] and cross the Kia- 
ron Valley [which isimmediately out- 
sidethecity wallson theeastsideof 
thedty], you can besureyou will die." 
Neither tnel KingsnortheGenesis 
textimpliesimmediacy of action on 
that very same day; instead they point 
to the certainty of the predicated 
consequence that wouldbeset in mo¬ 
tion by the act initiated on that day. 
Alternate wordingsincludeatthetime 
when, at that time, now when and 
theday [when] (seeGen. 5:1; Ex. 6:28; 
10:28; 32:34) [Kaiser, et al., 1996, p. 92, 
emp.in orig.]. 

Hamilton, too, in commenting on Gen- 
esis2:17, concluded by stating: "Theverse 
isunderscoringthecertainty of death, not 
itschronology" (1990,1:172). 

Scholarly commentary aside, the true 
meaningofjehovahsinteided punishment 
can be discovered in theconclusion of the 
story itself. Man, shameful of his naked¬ 
ness and sin, hid himself in the garden. 
God called out to Adam, who timidly an¬ 
swered. Jehovah questioned Adam and Eve 
asalovingFatherquestionshis children, 
tryingto didt a confession of guilt. "What 
isthisthou hast done?’ Though both at¬ 
tempted to passtheblameto another, they 
evaitually confessed thdr sin. Then thesen- 
tenring began. 

Unto thewoman hesaid, "I will great¬ 
ly multiply thy pain and thy concep¬ 
tion; in pain thou shalt bring forth 
children; and thy desireshall beto thy 
husband, and he shall rule over thee. 

And unto Adam hesaid, "Becausethou 
hast harkened unto the voice of thy 
wife, and hast eaten of thetree, of which 
I commanded thee, saying, Thou shalt 
not eat of it: cursed isthegroundfor 
thy sake; in toil shalt thou eat of it all 
the days of thy life; thorns also and 
thistles shall itbringforth to thee; and 
thou shalt eat theherb of thefidd; in 
the sweat of they face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return unto thearound; 
for out of it west thou taken: for dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return..." Thaefore Jehovah God sent 
him forth from the garden of Eden, to 
till thearound from when hewastakai. 

So hedroveouttheman; andheplaced 
at the east of the garden of Eden the 


Cherubim, and theflameof asword 
which turned every way, to keep the 
wayofthetreeoflife(Genesis3:16-19, 
23-24, emp. added). 

The consequences of thefirst sin were 
many, and its results were far-reaching. No¬ 
tice this observation by Albert Barnes in 
his commentary on Romans (5:12, which 
refers back to the sin and death of Adam, 
and, antithetically to lifein Christ): "The 
evident meaning is, that the word 'death,' 
as here used by the apostle, refers to the 
train of evilswhich have been introduced 
by sin. It does not mean simply temporal 
death, condemnation, and exposure to eter¬ 
nal death, which istheconsequsiceof trans¬ 
gression" (1949,5:127, emp. in orig.). The 
dust in which Adam toiled (and in which 
we today still toil), he would become. From 
that point on, humanity would return to 
thedust whenceit came. And that, in fact, 
has been our fate ever since. O n theday of 
Adam'ssin, hebegan to die. 

Exilefrom paradise, separation from the 
tree of life, the initiation of aging, and a 
severancefromthevery presenceof God 
Almighty, were all consequences of our par¬ 
ents' sin. That sin would have resulted in 
an eternal death, had it not been for the 
tender mercies of God. Atsomepoint, we 
all stand in the place of Adam and Eve- 
guilty of doingthe exact oppositeof what 
G od has commanded. The inevitable result 
of our sin islikewisedeath-spiritual and 
eternal. Thanks be to God that, although 
weweredead in our trespasses, wehavethe 
opportunity to bemadealive through His 
beloved Son (Ephesians2:lff.). —AB 
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When we began publishing Reason & Relation in 1981, we 
realized thatmany of the articles would remain relevant far be¬ 
yond thetimeperiod duringwhich they were authored. Wethus 
decided to produce a bound volume of all twelve issues at the end 
of each calendar year. Twenty-three volumes later, we still remain 
dedicated to thatinitial commitment. 

For over two decades, many of our subscribers have made it 
a regular habit to purchase personal copiesof eachyear'sbound 
volumeof Reason & Revdation.No doubt 
they have benefited from having the articles 
available in a permanent format that allows 
continued study of the themes covered with¬ 
in the various articles. If sales of bound vol¬ 
umes through theyearsareanyindicator, I 
believeitissafeto say that our readers have 
appreciated their availability. 

Previously, wehave offered bound vol¬ 
umes of Reason 6 e Revdation for 1994-2002. 
With the collating and binding of all issues 
for 2003, we nowhave available ten years' 
worth of bound volumes. Volumes contain 
all twelveissuesfortheyear, as well as an au¬ 
thor/ subjectindex and an attractive cover. 

The bound volume of Reason & Revdationfor 2003 now is 
availablefrom ouroffices, and contains articles on such topics 
as: alleged Bible contradictions; theimportanceof havingaper- 
sonal belief system; a scientific critique of the Big Bang Theory; 
a biblical critique of theBigBangTneory; dinosaurs and man; 
aChristian response to "end-of-Iife" decisions; Flood legends; 
the "lost books" of the Bible; Holy Spirit baptism; modern-day 
miracles; did Moses write the Pentateuch?; why did Adam not 
die the moment he ate the forbidden fruit?; which came first, 
the Egyptian pyramids or the Flood?; tongue-speaking; etc. You 
may purchase the 2003 bound volume (as well as those from 
1994-2002) for only $8 each. Oryou may purchase theentire set 
of ten at thespecial priceof $70. Whenever the bound volumes 
go out of print, they aregoneforever; wedo notreprintthem. 

We also would likeyou to know that the 2003 bound volume 
of Disrov ay, our monthly magazine on Scripture and science for 
children, nowis available. In addition, wenavein stock bound 
volumes for 1998-2002 (unfortunately, the 1990-1997 volumes 
are out of print permanently). The individual bound volumes 
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of D iscovery costlust $12 each. The entire set of six (1998-2003) 
can bepurchasedfor only $65. Each bound volumeof Discovery 
provides a veritable storehouse of information for children on 
both scriptural and scientific matters-Tnformation that is dif¬ 
ficult (or impossible) to find elsewhere. Each issue contains ar¬ 
ticles written by faithful C hristians on various topics related to 
science and/ or the Bible, and is heavily illustrated with beauti¬ 
ful, professionally produced artwork. In addition, most issues of 
D isoovay contain two full pages of activities-mot just "things to 
do," but assignments that are intended to reinforcein themind 
of a child the eternal truths contained in the articles. [This very 
likely is one of the reasons that D isoovay is widely used in Bible 
school classes, home schooling situations, and in Christian/ 
privateschools.] 



During2003, Disoov ay contained articleson such timely topics 
as: biomimicry; satan; parasites; whales; the ten plagues of Egypt; 
the wilderness wanderings of the Israelites; dinosaurs; O Id Testa- 
mentprophets; the amazing properties of water; the Fall of man; 
evolution's false evidence; traveling in Bible times; and many 
others. Kyle Butt and Eric Lyons serve as the 
editor and associate editor of D isoovay, re¬ 
spectively, and do amarvelousjob in ensur¬ 
ing that the content throughout the year is 
varied so that children receive well-rounded 
instruction. 

You may order any, or all, of these bound 
volumes viacreditcard by calling us toll-free 
at 800/ 234-8558.0 r, you may order them by 
mail if you prefer. [Please calculate shipping/ 
handling at $1.75 for the first volume, plus 
50$ for each additional volume.] Bound vol¬ 
umes of Reason 6e RevdationandDisoovay 
make extremely useful additions to personal, 
church, or school libraries. They also make 
valuable gifts for youngsters, men who are attending a preacher¬ 
training school, or students in college (especially thosemajoring 
in either Bible- or science-related fields). 


Why not consider giving a single volume (or, better yet, an 
entire set) to someone for their future study and edification? If 
wemay assist you in anyway, call on us. Wearehereto serve, and 
appreciateyouruseof ourproductsand services. 

Bert Thompson 
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